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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


Love is where the sunshine glows, 
Love is where the lily blows ; 
Is with yonder little bird 
Is with all the wildwood herd. 
If no human love be near, 
Love from God is always here. 
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Entrancing.—That is the word used 
by the editor of the Farm, Stock and Home 
when noticing the Doolittle book, entitled 
“ Scientific Queen-Rearing.”’ After describ- 
ing it, he says: 

The reputation of the author is ample 
guarantee of the practical value of the work. 
To the apiarist it is almost invaluable, and 
to the ordinary reader, or the student of 
Nature’s wonders, it is entrancing as a fairy 
story. 

Every reader of the AMERICAN BEE 
JoURNAL should send $1.00 to this office for 
a copy, and read it,too. If you send a 
year’s subscription at the same time, $1.75 
pays for both the BEE JourRNAL and Doo- 
little’s book. 
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Father Langstroth’s address is 928 
Steele Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. By an over- 
sight this was omitted last week. Concern- 
ing his annuity, we do not wish to say 
much, because he is naturally sensitive, and 
of course sees the BEE JOURNAL whenever 
he can see or read anything. ‘‘ A word to 
the wise is sufficient.” 

Mr. Jas. F. Wood, of North Prescott, 
Mass., when sending his mite to this office 
for Father L., writes thus : 


Can any one who has realized the benefits 
of the movable-comb hive, concientiously 
let Father Langstroth want for the com- 
forts of life? But few of us ever bought 
the right to his invention—let it not be 
added, and but few of us ever helped him ! 


Send direct to his address, unless you 
prefer to send to us and have it go in bulk 








Imexcusable Falschoods.—0O. S. 
Compton, of Glenwood, Mich., sends us the 
following, which he says was clipped from 
“The Family Herald and Weekly Star,” 
published at Montreal, Canada, on July 10, 
among its “items of interest.” Here is the 
mischievous item : 

Artificial honey, which is more common 
in the market than consumers know, is 
made of potato-starch and oil of vitriol. 
Some rash optimists think that they are 
sure of getting the genuine product of bees 
and flowers by purchasing honey in the 
comb. Deluded mortals! The exquisite 
white comb that pleases them is often made 
of paraffine wax. 

Mr. Compton remarks, ** What a mess it 
would make? When will newspapers stop 
this lying ?” 

Aye, that’s the question—When? At 
present they seem to be vieing with each 
other in telling the most inexcusable false- 
hoods about our pursuit! ‘rhere is neither 
sense nor reason, neither object nor excuse 
for such paragraphs as the above! The 
idea of potato-starch and the oil of vitriol 
making “honey!” It is not only untrue, 
but absurd nonsense ! 

The “deluded mortals” are those who 
believe the story of the Star about paraffine 
combs, potato-starch, and oil of vitriol ! 

Bro. D. A. Jones should see to that 
**deluded mortal”’ who scribbles such fool- 
ishness for the Montreal Star. 

Those who assert that “ honey-combs are 
made of parafline,”’ filled with glucose, 
potato-starch, oil of vitriol, etc., and “sealed 
up by machinery,” should produce a crate 
of such stuff, and obtain the $1,000 offered 
by Bro. Root for a sample of it—or else 
cease to repeat their villainous falsehoods, 
which are a detriment to an honest industry. 





Many Persons are always secking 
for something new—and, while this stimu- 
lates invention in legitimate lines, it also 
makes some would-be inventors “crazy ”’ 
to dig outfrom the unfathomable depths, 
that which rewards them only with disap- 
pointment. Again, there are other “ luna- 
tics’”’ who conceive the idea of having 
evolved from their brains something that 
will “revolutionize the world.”’ The latter 
are caricatured very spicely by the following 
which has just come to hand from one of 
our correspondents. He says: 


How can the bee-keeper manage in order 
that his hives may be full of bees ready for 
the honey-flow, has long been a subject of 
much discussion among the bee-keepers of 
to-day. 

The machine I use in my apiary, the 
“ Patent-A pplied-for-Regulator,” is an in- 
vention of my own, and I find it of great 
service in this respect, as it is so arranged 
that I can turn the bees “on” and “off” 
ad libitum. 

It is constructed something like the burner 
of a gasoline stove, and it is operated in 
somewhat the same way. When there isa 
good honey-fiow I turn the bees “‘on ;” and 
just as soon as they have gathered it I turn 
them “off,” and they are transferred into a 
chloroformed apartment, where they lie in- 
sensible until needed. 

This machine, when fairly brought before 
the eyes of a waiting and appreciative pub- 





tohim. Any way, so long as it is done. 


Dr. Dzierzon has again been “ decor- 
ated ’’—this time with a diploma, as will be 
seen from the following from the Revue In- 
ternationale, published by our friend, Mr. 
Ed Bertrand, at Nyon, Switzerland : 


Dzierzon, born in 1811, is still living a re- 
tired life in Brieg, Silesia, where he has 
been for several years. The University of 
Munich has awarded him the diploma of 
Doctor of ere as a reward for his 
numerous scientific works, and for his 
theory in regard to parthenogenesis. 


Ten years ago we witnessed a pleasant 
ceremony when he was “decorated” by 
Dr. Butlerow, Councellor of the Government 
of Russia, by Order of the Czar, with the 
Order of Santa Anna. 

This new “honor” adds to the many 
laurels of distinction worthily worn by a 
grand and distinguished apiarist. We hope 
he may long enjoy the proud distinctions so 
honestly and honorably earned. 


A Lady writes from Missouri for infor- 
mation in this manner : 

Please answer through the JouRNAL, 
whether or not ladies are entitled to vote for 
the National Flower. 

We reply, of course they are entitled to 
vote. All they have to do is to send for the 
pamphlet, and a Postal Card “‘ Blank Vote” 
will be found in the package addressed to 
Mr. Prang. This they should fill up, and 
drop in the mail—and there is no restriction 
—every map, woman and child has a right 
to vote for the National Flower; for the 
children soon take the places of father and 
mother. Let every one vote. 
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Every Person who orders any article 
should make that order complete in itself, 
and not say, “‘ send the same as you did last 
year,”’ or “last month ;” or the same as you 
sent John Jones. Not any one of all the 
supply dealers can afford to waste the time 
to look over thousands of orders to find out 
what was sent before—and even if they did 
do so, the time would be worth more than 
the profit on the order would amount to. 


Last week a man sent an order for goods 
to a supply dealer, and neglected to sign his 
name, and the order had to be laid aside 
until he should be tired of waiting, and 
write again. He waited several days, and 
then sent a telegram, but then only signed 
two initial letters—no name—and hence he 
could not get a reply. He telegraphed from 
another town than that at which his letter 
was mailed. Thereis no reason for such 
carelessness. At this writing, he is still 
waiting for the goods, which the dealer has 
all ready for him, but awaitinga name to 
ship to. Itis a good rule, never to send a 
letter without re-reading it, and being sure 
that it contains your name, post-office, 
county and State. 


~~. <i 





After Nearly Ten Wears of suffer- 
ing, Mrs. J. Vandervort, of Laceyville, Pa., 
passed peacefully away on July 12. The 





lie will, no doubt, be capable of meeting “a 
long-felt want.” 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL condoles with 
Brother Vandervort in his bereavement. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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In the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion, the Swiss Department was to have 
contained (according to catalogue) 137 hives 
of all kinds, but the Paris correspondent of 
the British Bee Journal could not find 
them. He says: 


For days and weeks past we have been in 
and out to see whether the exhibit of Mr. 
Zimmerman had arrived. In the official 
catalogue Mr. Zimmerman is described as 
exhibiting no less than 137 hives of all sys- 
tems, but, alas! for human promises, there 
is only one bee-hive in the whole section, 
and that is by another maker. It would have 
been a real novelty to have seen 137 bee- 
hives at one exhibition, and would have 
filled pages of your Journal, but they are 
not there ; and the officials, whom I have 
closely questioned, know nothing whatever 
about them. 





Portable Tool-Box.—A correspon- 
dent remarks that he feels certain that al- 
most every one handling bees has felt the 
need of an easy and convenient method of 
carrying honey from the hives to the ex- 
tracting room, and returning the empty 
combs to the hives, and at the same time 
have a full supply of apiarian tools, scrap- 
pans, etc., always at hand and ready for 
immediate use. He desires to know the 
probable cost, aud where such can be 
obtained. 

The best thing we know of in that line is 
ealled the Davis Honey: Carriage. It con- 
tains a honey-comb safe, made sufficiently 
long and deep to receive the longest and 





The Davis Honey Carriage. 


deepest honey-frames in use, and wide 
enough to hold all the frames used ina 
story in perpendicular position. It hasa 
dripping-pan to save the honey from being 
wasted or dripping around. 


One of its principal features is a Tool-Box, 
in which to carry the smoker, fuel for the 
smoker, matches, queen-cages, transferring 
clamps, etc.; also, all the tools needed in 
anapiary. The cover of this box is hinged 
at the front end, and when turned forward 
so as to open the tool-box, it rests on an ad- 
justable device so as to form a convenient 
and strong writing-desk, on which a memor- 
andum book or sheet of paper, or both, may 
be fastened, and be always convenient for 
making notes and keeping a record of your 
work. 

It also has a revolving comb-hanger, and 
is an invaluable article in an apiary. 


Its price is $18.00, and it can be obtained 
at this office. . 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Surplus Boxes and Sections.— 
Alexander Le Roy, Amiens, France, asks 
the following questions : 


1. What was the origin of the honey sec- 
tions or surplus-boxes 

2. Who first thought of them ? 

3. Was it the Rev. L. L. Langstroth ? 

4. Did Mr. Langstroth invent sections 
when he devised his frame hive ? 

5. Were sections in four pieces when first 
made, and then one-piece sections with 
square grooves ; and alter that, those with 
the V groove ? 


In reply we offer the following as nearly 
as we can remember the facts. If we are 
in error, we shall thank any one to give a 
correction, for only the exact truth on every 
subject is of any value : 


1. The origin of “boxes” for surplus 
honey was probably in the “California 
frames,” first used by Mr. J. S. Harbison, 
who was most likely the inventor of such 
frames, which were made something like the 





Dovetailed Sec’n. Nailed Section. California Frame 


brood-frames, only they were about 6x6 
inches in size, and the sides and top were 11¢ 
inches wide, with narrower bottoms. 


2. The first “honey boxes” were made to 
hold several combs about 6 inches square. 
A. G. Hill, of Indiana, conceived the idea of 
sawing about half through these boxes every 
2 inches, so that the retailer could with a 
knife cut the combs apart, without injuring 
the honey-combs. 

About the same time Geo. T. Wheeler, of 
New York, invented honey-boxes for single 
combs, having wood tops and bottoms, glass 
ends, and when taken from the hives (where 
full sized tin separators were used) the sides 
were also glassed. The entrance for the 
bees was through a “slot” in the bottom 
pieces. 

Then N.N. Betsinger, of New York, we 
think, invented the honey-box made by 
nailing 2x1¢ inch sides to 14¢x inch tops 
and bottoms, to be used with tin separators, 
and glassed on the sides after being taken 
from the hives. These were to hold 2 
pounds of honey. 

Then Mr. A. I. Root, of Ohio, we think, 
invented one-pound sections, eight of them, 
41¢x41/ inches, to fit into a “ wide frame” 





Wide frame Containing 8 One-Pound Sections. 


of the same size as the Langstroth brood- 
frame. These were of 3-inch wood all 





around, and were “dovetailed ;” the sides 


being 2 inches, and the tops and bottoms 13, 
inches wide, leaving room for the bees to 
enter between every two—to be used with 
tin separators 314 inches wide. 

3. No. 

4. Honey sections Were unknown when 
the Langstroth hive was invented—it had 
frames for surplus honey similar to the 
brood-frames, but one-half their depth, and 
were used above a honey-board having 
holes bored in it to admit the bees to the 
surplus apartment. 

5. After the four-piece dovetailed sections 
before mentioned, Prof. Cook used berry- 
box stuff bent to shape around a block, and 
nailed. Then several attempts were made 
to get the sections made ail-in-one-piece ; 
but that was not perfected until about 1880, 
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One-Piece One-Pound Section. 














in Watertown, Wis., when the present one- 
piece section with y groove was made and 
put upon the market. 

Later the square groove section was made 
by Mr. A. I. Root, of Ohio, but it was aban- 
doned as soon as the Forncrook patent was 
invalidated by the United States Supreme 
Court decision. Now the y groove one-piece 
sections are universally used—all others are 
abandoned. 





Another Falsehood Retracted. 
—On page 339, we called attention to an 
item in the Sanitary Era, averring that 
“comb” was “‘ made artificially,” and that 
“artificial honey, of glucose and sugar, 
with a little bitter almond flavoring,’ was 
upon the market, etc. 

Wethen denounced the article, and de- 
manded that the Era make a correction 
in itscolumns. lt has done so, but very 
reluctantly. it says: 


We are very glad to learn both that pure 
honey can be had of any honest honey- 
dealer, and that artificial comb is not filled 
with glucose, nor even successfully manu- 
factured as yet. Honey in the comb, it 
seems, can be relied on. 


We are pleased to see that the Sanitary 
Era may be classed among the honest 
papers, which are always willing to correct 
afalse statement! We wish some other 
papers who have lately transgressed, would 
do the same—and thus place themselves in 
the truth-loving class. 





The Completion and dedication of 
the National Monument to the Forefathers 
at Plymouth, Mass., the corner-stone of 
which was laid thirty years ago, gives time- 
liness to the well-written and beautifully 
illustrated article of ““The Pilgrim Fathers,”’ 
which leads off this number of Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly for August. The 
short stories, illustrated poems, miscella- 
ous essays, etc., are up to the first-class 
standard, and the new literary department 
begun in this number promises:to be a 





valuable feature. ‘ 
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How to Join the Union.—Several 
have lately sent inquiries to know how to 
become members of the Union. In order to 
answer all at once, and save writing a letter 
to each, we invite attention to the following: 

The Entrance Fee is $1.00, and that pays 
for the Dues of any portion of the unexpired 
current year, ending Dee. 31. 

Then it costs only one dollar for Annual 
Dues, which are payable every New Year’s 
day, and must be paid within six months, 
in order to retain membership in the Union. 

If membership ceases, all claims against 
former members also cease ; and all claims 
to the protection of the Union are dissolved. 


The Constitution as last amended reads 
as follows: 


ARTICLE I.—This ization shall be 
known as the * onal Keepers’ 
Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
often as necessity may require. 


ARTICLE II.—Its object shall be to pro- 
tect the interests of bee-keepers, and to 
defend their rights. 


ARTICLE III.—The officers of this Union 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
shall also be the = pay Gong Treasurer), 
whose duties shall be usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their several 
offices for one year, or until their successors 
are elected ; blank ballots for this yareces 
to be mailed to every member by the eral 
Manager. 

ARTICLE I1V.—The officers shall consti- 
tute an Advisory Board, which shall 
determine what action shall be taken by 
this Union, upon the application of bee- 
keepers for defense ; and cause such extra 
assessments to be made upon the members 
as May become nec to their defense ; 
provided that only one assessment shall be 
made in any one fiscal year, without a 
ae vote of all the members (upon 
blanks furnished for Se peeneee). together 
with a statement showing why another 
assessment is desirable. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a 
member by paying to the General er 
an Entrance Fee of ONE DOLLAR, for which 
he shall receive a printed mous — 
him a member of the Union, entitled to 
its rights and benefits. ‘The Annual Fee of 
$1.00 shall be due on the first day of January 
in each year, and MOST be paid within six 
months in order to retain membership in 
this Union. 

ARTICLE VI.—The Funds of this Union 
Shall be used for no other purpose than to 
defend and protect its members in their 
rights, after such cases are ng eaten by the 
Advisory Board ; and to pay the legitimate 
expenses of this Union, such as printing, 
postage, clerk-hire, etc. 

ARTICLE VII.—This Constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of all the mem- 
bers at any time. 


The Entrance Fee and Dues must be sent 
direct to the General Manager, Thomas G. 
Newman, Chicago, Ills., who will record 
the names, and send receipts for every dollar 
sentin. The Union needs funds now, and 
at least one thousand bee-keepers should 
each become members immediately. 
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A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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Advisability of Clipping the 
Queen’s Wing. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 644.—1. Would you clip the queen’s 
wing? 2. Why? 3. When ?—T. F. 


No.—J. P. H. Brown. 
No.—Dapant & Son. 


I do not practice it. I can see some 
things in its favor, and some against 
it.—H. D. Currtine. 

No! Iwork on the non-swarming 
plan.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


I. Yes, every time. 2. To save work. 
3. The first time I see her after I find 
eggs.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Yes. 2. So that the swarm may 
return. 3. In the spring, when clean- 
ing out the hives.—MaAna.a B. CHap- 
DOCK. 

1. Yes, every time. 2. So as to 
prevent swarins absconding, and for 
convenience in hiving. 3. Just as 
soon as convenient, after she has be- 
gun to lay.—A. B. Mason. 


No; I want no queens that cannot 
fly, any more than queens without 
legs.—C. H. DisBERN. 


1. Yes. 2. To keep her from going 
to the woods, and to facilitate hiving 
swarms. 3. As soon as she begins to 
lay.—M. Maun. 


1. If I did not want her to fly, I 
would. 2. To prevent her flying. - 3. 
The very first chaneé. Ido not think 
that clipping is so prevalent as form- 
erly.—J. M. Suuck. 


1. Yes. 2. To mark them, to con- 
trol swarming, etc. 3. Any time after 
laying well.—P. L. VIALLON. 


1. Yes. 2. So that she cannot lead 
swarms to the woods. 3. Generally in 
the spring, before the colony increases 
much in strength.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. I have never clipped a queen's 
wing—and I do not know that I ever 
shall. 2. Toaid in swarming. 3. As 
soon as she commences to lay.—WILL 
M. BaRNUM. 


1. That would depend upon the 
situation and surroundings of my 
apiary ; if near heavy timber, or sur- 
rounded by tall trees, yes. 3. When 
my little scissors were sharp—almost 
any time before swarming.—Mnkrs. L. 
HARRISON. 

No, sir. Iam opposed to clipping 
queens’ wings. I know that excellent 
and successful bee-keepers clip them. 
There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages both ways.—JAMEs HEDpon. 

1. Indeed, I would. 2. So she can- 
not fly with a swarm. 3. The first 








time that I see her after she lays. If 
not before, certainly prior to swarming 
time.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. I would not. Those who do, 
claim that swarms are saved by so 
doing, and much trouble avoided. I 
do not see itso. 3. I should clip the 
wings any time after fecundation had 
taken place ; it makes no matter when. 
—J. E. Ponp. 

1. Yes. 2. Because there are more 
reasons in favor of so doing than there 
are against it. 3. At any time, when 
you see the queens after they become 
fertile. I usually do it when apple 
trees are in bloom, because this is at 
the beginning of the season, and also 
because there are not so many bees in 
the way then as later on.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

1. Ido not now clip the wings of 
my queens, but I did formerly. 2. [ 
do not now, because it is not neces- 
sary, asitis so far to timber (about 
one mile), that the bees never go away 
without first clustering near by. Did 
I live near timber, I would use queen- 
traps in preference to clipping.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

1. Queens at the head of my honey- 
producing colonies (not my breeding 
queens), yes. 2. “Why ?” Because I 
can manage the swarms with less 
labor, and without danger of loss of 
swarms, and especially as there are 
some trees of considerable height near 
my apiary. 3. In the early spring, 
when the colonies are at their smallest, 
when the queens can be most readily 
found.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Thatdepends. If I were a woman, 
I would, always. If among high trees, 
it is a good thing to do so anyway. I 
think that itis a good practice, even 
for men, unless they like to try Frank- 
lin’s method with the lightning, and 
bring them down with a kite. 2. It 
saves work at swarming time. The 
bees cannot abscond. You are more 
sure of the age of your queens. 3. Any 
time after the queen has mated.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 

1. Yes; if neartimber. 2. So that 
the swarms would return and thus save 
labor. 3. Soon after she begins to 
lay, or before swarming time.—THE 
EDITOR. 


ee 


Convention Notices. 





t@” The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on Aug. 20, 1480, at 
R. Marsh’s, in Guilford Township, 4 miles northeast 


of Rockford, Ills. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 





[2 The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford. Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are % EO to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. ull particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.— R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec. Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 
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What Makes the Summer? 


It is not the lark’s clear tone 

Cleaving the morning air with a soaring cry, 

Nor the nightingale’s dulcet melody all the 
balmy night— 

Not these alone 

Make the sweet sounds of summer ; 

But the drone of beetle and bee, the murmur- 
ous hum of the fly, 

And pol chirp of the cricket hidden out of 
sight— 

These help to make the summer. 


Not roses redly blown, 

Nor golden lilies, lighting the dusky mead, 

Nor proud, imperial pansies, nor queen-cups 
quaint and rare— 

Not these alone 

Make the sweet sights of summer ; 

But the countless forest leaves, the myriad 
wayside weeds, 

And slender grasses,springing up everywhere, 

These help to make the summer. 


One heaven bends above ; 

The lowliest head ofttimes hath sweetest rest; 

O’er comp aten in the pine, and bee in the ivy 
ow, 

Is the same love, it is all God’s summer ; 

Well pleased is He if we patiently do our best. 

So hum, little bee, and low green grasses grow, 

You help to make the summer, 


—Marietta Holley, in Queries. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SEASON. 


Swarming Out, Comb Surface 
Measuring, Failures, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I am asked to tell why bees swarm 
out in early spring, upon the first 
really warm day which occurs, as they 
frequently do. This is a hard ques- 
tion to answer, for I have had them do 
so at times when I could see no cause 
for it at all. At other times I was sat- 
isfied that moldy combs, together with 
many dead bees upon the bottom- 
board, which emitted a foul odor, was 
the cause. 

Again, when bees come near to 
starvation, in early spring, swarming 
out is quite liable to occur; for where 
there is anything about the hive which 
causes great dissatisfaction, the bees 
seem determined to see if they cannot 
better their condition, by leaving their 
uncomfortable quarters in the hopes of 
finding something more pleasant. So 
far all bee-keepers seem to, agree, and 
were it not that I have had bees swarm 
out, when ali about the hive was sweet 
and clean, with plenty of honey and 
brood in the hive, I might believe that 
I knew something certain about it. 

In several instances I have had small 
swarms come out apparently under 
almost the same conditions which they 
do in summer, except they were not 
getting honey and pollen. Some try 
to account for this kind of swarming, 
by supposing that it always happens 
before any young bees hatch out in 





the spring, consequently when the old 
bees go out for their first play-spell, 
the queen is left alone, and not liking 
to be so left, she goes out after the 
bees. There must be some mistake in 
this, for I have had them swarm out 
many times when there would be many 
young bees that were so young that 
they were unable to fly, and would be 
left on the ground in front of the hive 
after the rest of the bees had gone, as 
we frequently see them after a swarm 
has issued in the summer time. 


One thing I have noticed, however, 
that while we cannot fully account for 
the reason why bees thus swarm out, 
we can tell pretty nearly when they 
will be likely to do so. After a very 
severe winter, when the bees have 
suffered from being long confined to 
the hive, this thing is the most likely 
to occur; while aftera mild winter, 
during which the bees have had fre- 
quent chances to fly, and have conse- 
quently wintered well, very little, if 
any, swarming out occurs. 


Measuring Comb Surface. 


There seems to be a confusion of 
ideas regarding what is meant, when 
the comb surface and square inches 
of comb are mentioned in our differ- 
ent bee-papers. As I understand it, 
when any one speaks of comb surface, 
he means the surface measure of the 
combs, measuring each comb on both 
sides, and multiplying the amount thus 
obtained for one comb, by the number 
of combs that there are in the hive. 
Thus, one Gallup frame gives a sur- 
face measure of 115 square inches on 
one side, and the same on the other, 
hence we have 230 square inches of 
comb surface as the amount contained 
by one frame. As I use nine of these 
frames in a_ hive, this gives 2,070 
square inches of comb surface for the 
whole hive. 

Now, for myself, I rarely use the 
term ‘‘comb surface,” but nearly al- 
ways speak of the number of square 
inches of comb which a hive contains. 
Thus, in speaking of the amount of 
comb contained in one of my frames, 
I say that it contains so many square 
inches of comb, the same as I would 
say that a board was so many inches 
long and so many inches wide, giving 
so many square inches, or so many 
feet. Surely, we do not measure a 
board on each side to tell us how many 
feet there is in it. 


So when I say that one of my frames 
contains 115 square inches of comb, I 
méasure the comb the same as I would 
a board, for one of my division-boards 
contain just as many square inches as 
does one of the frames. As I use nine 
frames in a hive, this gives me 1,035 
square inches of comb, which amount 
I claim is sufficient for any brood- 


chamber, where we are working for 
comb honey. 

Mr. Editor, if I am not right, will 
you please set us all right on this 
subject ?* 


1889 Almost a Failure. 


So far the present season has come 
the nearest to being a failure of any 
that I have ever passed through in my 
bee-keeping life, unless it was the sea- 
son of 1869, and as that was the year 
in which I commenced to keep bees, I 
cannot tell just what might have been 
accomplished by a skillful apiarist. 

The spring opened very propitiously 
this year, and kept so till May 20, when 
it came off cold and rainy, and con- 
tinued so up to June 18, at which time 
we had a couple of days of warmer 
weather that let the bees out for a 
play-spell, for there was very little that 
they could do but play, as there was 
no honey in the flowers on account of 
the wet. 

It soon began to rain again, and 
has kept it up for about one-half of the 
time ever since. For the past week, 
when it has not rained, the bees have 
got a little more than a living, for the 
weather has been very warm during 
this latter time ; yet there is not a hive 
in the apiary which has five pounds of 
honey in it. 

This warm weather has given me a 
chance to get started in the queen- 
business again, for to try to do any- 
thing at queen-rearing was only a waste 
of time and bees, as a rule, although I 
have succeeded in filling some orders. 

Many things which have worked 
well in the past have failed to work at 
all this season, and among other 
things has been the getting of queens 
fertilized over a queen-excluding 
honey-board, as I described in my 
book. As I had in previous years sold 
my apiary short of bees, and used so 
many from my stronger colonies to 
start the queen-business early, I had 
not tiered any hives for extracted 
honey, till the basswood was in bloom, 
which may, in a measure, account for 
this failure in a time when no honey 
was coming in, and the bees using all 
their energy at brood-rearing when 
the weather would permit. 


The queens have been allowed to 
hatch in the upper stories, the same as 
usual, but soon the bees would begin 
to persecute them, which would finally 
result in their death, and sometimes in 
a general row ‘‘up-stairs,” in which 
many bees would be killed. Now, 
while this part has failed, the getting 
of nice queen-cells built above the 
queen-excluders has been a perfect 
success where the colonies so tiered 
were strong enough to occupy the 
upper stories as they should be oc- 
cupied todo good work. In fact, I 
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never had so large a proportion of the 
prepared cups completed as I have had 
all along during this worst of all years. 


The queens hatching from these cells 
have been splendid, but when it came 
to getting them fertilized, either in 
upper stories or in nuclei, it has been 
uphill work, for I never lost so many 
queens from nuclei in the same length 
of time asI have this year, that I re- 
member of. 

Basswood promises to be about one- 
half of a crop, according to the show- 
ing of buds. As these buds will open 
in a few days, I hope for better times in 
the near future. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 3, 1889. 


[*On each comb there are two sur- 
faces, with cells extending down to the 
centre wall (or ‘*mid-rib,” as they 
call it in England), and a Gallup frame 
contains 230 square inches of comb 
surface, as Bro. Doolittle remarks in 
the first paragraph. 

His second paragraph is clearly 
wrong. A board cannot be compared 
to a comb, unless it is two inches thick 
(or, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, unless it is a *‘double board”). 
Then it would be calculated by « board 
measure,” and both surfaces would be 
taken into the calculation, like the 
comb surfaces of the frame. While 
‘“we do not measure a board on each 
side to tell us how many feet there is 
in it,” we invariably do measure or 
caleulate both sides when that board 
becomes a two-inch plank—and more 
nearly resembles a frame of comb with 
two surfaces.—Eb. } 





BASSWOOD. 


My Management of Swarms in 
the Apiary. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MISS IDA HOUSE. 


Basswood is very rich here; one 
colony brought in 12 pounds of honey 
on July 12. On July 10 we extracted 
40 pounds of white clover honey from 
the same colony, and did not extract 
from the brood-chamber. 

We find it almost impossible to get 
along without the queen-excluders. 
We have had a number of sections of 
honey spoiled by neglecting to put the 
queen-excluders on. 

I am guarding against swarming all 
that I can, until basswood is done with. 
I take four frames of brood from a 
hive for a nucleus, putin four empty 
frames, and cut out all remaining 





queen-cells ;as far as I have gone, this 
method works splendidly, but I find it 
impossible for me to get along very 
fast among so many bees. 

My brother-in-law has charge of an 
elevator here, so he can help me only 
at night and morning with the bees. 
On July 7 we had 15 swarms, and also 
on July 10 we had 15 swarms; but 
with my sister's help, I hived them 
without the loss of one. We have not 
lost a swarm of bees for six summers. 

All of our queens have their wings 
clipped, and when a swarm comes out, 
we go to the hive, pick up the queen, 
take out all the brood from the hive, 
and put in empty frames ; then put the 
queen in front of the hive, and the bees 
will soon return, and go to work 
agai. 

Our colonies are all very strong, and 
in splendid condition. We could not 
ask for more favorable weather than 
we are having. When I have more 
time, I will tell how we winter our 
bees, which I hope will help some bee- 
keeper who is unsuccessful in winter- 
ing his bees. 

Howard, Minn., July 13, 1889. 


—_————— 


REARING QUEENS. 


Results of Some Experiments in 
Bee-Keeping, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK 8. JOHNSON. 


On page 362 I related my experience 
in bee-keeping up to the hatching of 
the queens in my two nucleus colonies. 
Although I felt rather nervous as to 
the result of my experiment, for there 
were several queen-cells in each hive, 
still the first queen hatched must have 
destroyed the other cells, as there were 
no ** second swarms.” 

The weather at this time came on 
cold and rainy, and in consequence 
I was uneasy about their welfare while 
on their ‘‘ bridal tour.” After about a 
week, however, one commenced to 
lay ; but I could discover no eggs in 
the other hive. I waited a few days 
longer, and then, thinking that the 
“lady” had met with some mishap, I 
sent for a Carniolan queen, thinking 
that I would give that race a trial, as 
they are well spoken of as to their pro- 
lifieness and comb-building abilities. 

The queen came all right, but in the 
meantime the other queen that I 
thought was missing, began to lay, 
and she proves to be a fine one, for 
she has everything filled with brood. 

I took two frames of brood from the 
old colony, and put the Carniolans 
upon the comb in a Peet cage, but 
through some fault of mine, the queen 
gnawed through the comb into the 








cage, and killed a few of the attendant 
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bees. Of course, as I saw the dead 
bees at the entrance, I thought that 
my queen was gone ; but upon examin- 
ing the hive the next day, I found her 
moving around, and quietly depositing 
eggs. 

I examined her again a few days 
ago, and found four and five eggs in 
some of the cells. What does that 
signify ? 

In this country we get no early sur- 
plus. There is very little fruit except 
wild plums, and no clover at all. Elms, 
box-elders, and cotton-woods furnish 
pollen. Just now (July 10) bees are 
storing a light, mild honey, but what 
they obtain it from, Iam unable to 
determine. I supposed that it was 
sumac, but I have been unable to find 
any bees working on it, although there 
is any quantity of it in bloom near 
here. 

After harvest is when we get our 
surplus. The stubble-fields will be 
fairly red over acres and acres of 
heart’s-ease or smart-weed. The honey 
is rather dark, but of quite good flavor, 
and sells well. 

Ihave 36 pounds nearly all capped 
over, in one-pound sections, on my old 
colony. One of my neighbors says 
that 1 will be the cause of all this 
county being covered with bees. 

Two of my neighbors have already 
spoken for queens from my old colony. 
The record they made last year, and 
so far this season, causes every one 
here, who has bees, to.want a queen 
from them. 

I have sent for Mr. Doolittle’s 
** Queen-Rearing,” and propose to 
learn all that I can by experience and 
study, about the business ; and perhaps 
sometime [I may engage in the bee- 
business extensively. 


Golden-Rod the National Flower 


In regard to the National Flower: 
I think that it would be rather unjust 
to choose a flower that blooms only in 
certain parts of the United States, like 
the trailing arbutus; although this is 
much more beautiful and fragrant 
than the golden-rod, still, if I am cor- 
rect, golden-rod is found in some of its 
varieties nearly all over the United 
States. We certainly have several 
varieties of it in great profusion here, 
making great golden masses on the 
prairies in all directions. I would 
speak for «‘ golden-rod.” 

Campbell, Nebr. 


[A good queen lays the eggs in reg- 
ular order, and one in a cell. The 


presence of 4or5 eggsin a cell sug- 


one (or drone-layer, as she is some- 


times called), or that the hive con. 





tains laying workers.—Eb. ] 
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JULY. 


Clover — Absconding Swarms— 
Honey Crop, etc. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





Bees have swarmed a good deal, 
and there has been a good deal of 
trouble from absconding swarms. By 
careful watching and good manage- 
ment we have lost none by absconding, 
and have captured at least two swarms 
that were flying over and settled with 
swarms that we happened to have in 
the air. I now think that swarming is 
pretty well over, and the bees will now 
settle down to the more profitable busi- 
ness of gathering honey. 


Absconding Swarms. 


Now what causes a desire to ab- 
scond ? Usually when but a few bees 
are kept, and swarms are kept entirely 
separate, and are properly hived in a 
good, clean hive, there is but little 
trouble on this point. WhatI mean 
by properly hived, is that the bees are 
not only shaken in front of the hives, 
but are kept stirred up till about all 
have runin. It will not do to leave 
them covering the outside of the hive, 
or to cluster under it, as in that case 
the queen may be outside, and perhaps 
not know that it is a hive at all. 

It sometimes happens that when a 
swarm issues, the queen seems to be- 
come frightened and runs back into 
the hive, and still the bees will cluster 
on some branch just as they would if 
she was with the swarm. Now if they 
are hived they soon become uneasy, 
and generally dwindle away, either 
going back to the old hive, or going 
in with some other swarm just hived. 
Sometimes they will also go to a hive 
that has just swarmed, or one that is 
about to swarm. 


When a swarm that has been hived 
a day or two comes out with a rush, 
you may be sure that they have a 
queen, and perhaps two or three. I 
believe what causes large swarms, 
that are perhaps parts of a number of 
swarms, to desert a hive is, that the 
question of supremacy of the queens 
is not decided, and one of them starts 
to leave the hive when all the bees 
speedily follow. 


Usually when more than one queen 
is hived with a swarm, the bees 
speedily ball one, or all but one, and 
they are soon stung and killed. Such 
swarms usually remain without further 
trouble. 

It is usually contended when a 
swarm once deserts a hive it is useless 
to put them back in the same hive in 
the same place. That is not my ex- 
perience, however, as Ihave had quite 


a number leave their hives this year, 





and I have put them back just as they 
were, and they have generally stayed. 
Somehow the shaking and mixing up 
in swarming out and being rehived 
seems to settle the question of which 
shall be queen. 


The Honey Crop. 


Now that we are reasonably sure of 
a fair honey crop, the question comes 
up, what are we going to do with it ? 
Now do not be in a hurry to get it off 
the hives before it is really ripe; hur- 
rying it off to town to get ahead of 
somebody else, and sell it to the first 
store-keeper for anything he offers. 


The white honey should be left on 
the hives till about the close of the 
basswood harvest, to fully mature. If 
more room is needed, add cases of 
empty sections by putting them under 
the full ones. Honey thus left on the 
hives may not be quite so white, but 
the quality is greatly improved. Then, 
too, the bees can take care of the 
honey much better than we can. 


When honey is removed too soon, 
before all the cells are capped, it soon 
becomes leaky, the honey souring in 
the uncapped cells, and the appear- 
ance is greatly damaged. This is es- 
pecially so in damp weather, but if left 
on the hives till the usually dry 
weather of the middle of July, it is all 
right. 

Then there is the moth, always 
present, even on our snow-white honey, 
especially if it contains a few cells of 
pollen. Now if the honey is left with 
the bees, they wil! remove the moths 
as they hatch out, and when it is taken 
off, at the end of the white honey sea- 
son, there are no more moth-eggs to 
hatch. 


The Price of Honey. 


Bee-keepers should remember that 
we have had almost no crops for two 
years, hardly honey enough to sell for 
the sugar we have had to buy to keep 
the bees alive. If we have a good crop 
this year, the next may again be a fail- 
ure. Now why should we be in a hurry 
to get rid of the finest honey that the 
world produces? Judging from an 
experience of over twenty years, I 
know that the best honey cannot 
profitably be produced for less than 15 
cents in the comb, or 10 cents for ex- 
tracted. The late and dark honey, of 
course, must be sold for less. Keep 
up a reasonable price-; that is the only 
thing that will make bee-keeping 
worth following. It is hard work, all 
know, and requires ceaseless watching 
and care, and why should we_ not be 
paid for all this ? 


If you have taken our advice to have 


the honey stored only in neat, clean 
new sections, between separators, you 





have something you need not be 


ashamed to ask and get a fair price 
for. Now before taking it to market, 
be sure and scrape every section of 
propolis, and pack it in new crates, 
with glass on at least one side. 


Marking Crates of Honey. 


Mark the gross weight, tare and 
net. This will save much trouble and 
quibbling. Your name and address 
should also be stenciled on the cases. 
Remember that if honey is properly 
ripened on the hives, and stored in a 
dry, warm place, it will keep; and if 
not all sold this year, it may come 
very handy the next. 

Milan, Ills. 





SELLING HONEY. 


Do Not Sell the New Crop Too 
Soon or Too Cheap. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 





Pleased at the partial improvement 
upon the past two seasons, many bee- 
keepers have been praising 1889 as a 
honey year. It begins to look plain 
to me, that, taking the country all 
over, we are not going to have an 
average crop, by considerable. The 
past two poor seasons have cleared the 
market of honey, and got consumers 
into the habit of paying better prices 
than formerly. As it is a fact that we 
need it to keep our business equally 
profitable with other lines, let us hold 
up to these prices. 


In this location the season is not as 
good, up to this date, as were the past 
two very poor years. We have not 
one-sixth of acrop. Basswood is in 
full bloom, all of half passed, and not 
anything like an average yield so far. 
Clover bloomed profusely, but yielded 
very stingily. This ends the white 
honey crop. 

Pleurisy-root is not yet plentiful 
enough here to produce surplus honey 
to much extentin so large apiaries as 
mine. It is just getting into bloom, 
and the bees are thick upon it, while 
they leave every other plant for the 
basswood. We can see the honey 
standing in the blossoms in little 
drops, and the bees crawling all over 
it, rapidly loading and going home. 
Only a few years ago we coulc not find 
a dozen plants within the radius of our 
apiaries. In afew years more, we ex- 


pect it will yield us a good surplus 
crop, if nothing unforeseen happens. 


Do not be in a hurry to sell your 
honey. What you do sell early, do 
not sell it cheap. Let us wait till we 
see that we have to. 





Dowagiac, Mich., July 13, 1889. 
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HIVES. 
Has the Ideal Hive Yet Made its 
Appearance? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. TEFFT. 


I have been called upon to explain 
more fully the frame that I employ in 
«The Ideal” hive, and take pleasure 
jn doing so. I will also mention a 
few additional important points con- 
nected with the internal arrangements 
of the hive, and to correct an error 
which appeared inadvertently on page 

‘. 
The description will at once show 
the applicability of the term « univer- 
sal frame,” by which I also designate 
it. The frames are composed entirely 
of wood; the top, bottom, and end- 
bars are at each corner, 14 inches 
wide, the body of the bars being re- 
cessed to allow the bees a passage- 
way. 

One of the longer bars is slit from 
end to end, to permit the easy and 
speedy adjustment of foundation for 
brood-combs. Each frame spaces itself 
when placed in the brood-nest. The 
frame is reversible and interchangable 
from the brood-nest to the surplus 
chamber, and vice versa in every hive 
in the apiary. 


When empty, the samé frame an- 
swers for a section frame, and thus is, 
par excellence, a universal frame, and 
preferable to any other heretofore in 
use. 

Iean, and do, use these frames in 
the same manner as a hanging or sus- 
pended frame, and am not compelled 
to reverse, but the advantage of being 
able to reverse those brood-combs 
which become clogged with honey, is 
simply immense. 

{uncap the honey in one frame on 
one day, and in another the next day, 
reversing, placing the honey part down 
and the brood part up. The honey 
will then be at once carried by the 
bees to the sections in the surplus 
chamber, thereby freeing the brood- 
comb of honey more quickly, and bet- 
ter than can be accomplished by means 
of the extractor. 


This gives the queen the room in 
which she desires to deposit her eggs, 
with a less number of brood-combs, 
and secures a gain of 50 per cent., at 
least, in this connection; the result 
being solid frames of brood and full 
combs of honey in the sections above. 
This procedure also completely upsets 
the swarming fever right away, and 
also keeps the bees all together in one 
large, powerful colony under perfect 
control. 

When the comb at the outer sides 
of the brood proper is two-thirds filled 
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with honey, I reverse the frames (do 
not uncap the cells), and the now up- 
per portion of the comb will be en- 
tirely filled with honey in a very short 
time. As soon as this is accomplished, 
Iremove them and lay them by for 
winter feeding. (Ripe honey is the 
only proper food for wintering bees 
upon. This fact cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon !) 

The result just described cannot be 
accomplished with hanging frames. 
The apiarist who makes a specialty of 
extracted honey, will appreciate the 
advantages of having combs attached 
to all parts of the inside of the frames. 

In early spring I find the inter- 
changeable frame indispensable. My 
method is to fill two frames with sec- 
tions of last year’s combs, and place 
one on each side of the brood-nest as 
soon as there is any sign of a honey- 
flow. In this way I ean determine 
whether the bees are bringing in 
honey, without disturbing the brood- 
nest. 

When the honey in these combs is 
partly capped, is the right time to put 
the surplus chamber on, and I then 
lift these side-storing sections, bees 
and all, less the queen, into that cham- 
ber, and fill it with frames of sections 
and separators, replacing the two 
frames removed from the outside of 
the brood-nest with two of the sections 
containing foundation. 


As the honey is being sealed in the 
surplus chamber, I reverse those 
frames, the combs in which are not 
filled to the bottom, and when at last 
completed, [ remove one frame ata 
time, and replace it with one of the 
side-storing frames of sections, repeat- 
ing this operation over and over again. 

Another advantage of the inter- 
changeable frame is that in wintering, 
should the four frames of stores in the 
surplus chamber not be quite filled 
with honey down to the bottom-bar, 
the frames are reversed, and the honey 
part placed in juxtaposition with the 
honeyin the frames below, thus put- 
ting the feed in its natural and most 
convenient position. 

My universal reversible frame is 
adapted to all known methods and 
systems, does not vary in size, and its 
dimensions are designed on the metri- 
cal system for sections, so that one 
frame may contain sections of differ- 
ent sizes. The frame is 15x10 inches, 
and will hold four sections of 74x5, 
six of 5x5, eight 5x3}, twelve 5x23, or 
twenty-four 2}x2}; these latter for 
one-fourth pound honey-sections, or 
used as a queen-nursery cage. All the 
above sizes of sections can be contained 
in one frame at the same time. 

The Ideal hive can be run for ex- 
tracted and comb honey simultaneous- 
ly, and indeed for all purposes. 


On page 347, fourth paragraph, sec- 
ond column, Iam reported as saying, 
‘‘These surplus chambers have inter- 
mediate honey-boards or zinc queen- 
excluders between the honey-boards” 
—-a very obvious error of expression, 
doubtless due to hurry and _ indistinct- 
ness of copy. I should have written, 
“No intermediate honey-boards or 
zine queen-excluders between the 
brood-nest and the surplus chamber.” 
My universal, reversible frames, with 
the separators between them when in 
position in the surplus chamber, form 
** The Ideal ” honey-boards and queen- 
excluder, no extra furniture is re- 
quired, and nothing whatever is inter- 
vened between the brood-nest and the 
surplus chamber to interfere with the 
worker bees’ passing freely, easily and 
safely from the hive entrance to the 
very topmost sections. There is no 
fear of their scraping off the wax 
scales or paring off their wings or 
legs, such as undoubtedly exists under 
other circumstances. 

I would suggest to those using zinc 
honey-boards and excluders, that they 
examine the edges of the apertures 
and bottom-board therein, with a lense. 
Perhaps they will discover something 
that they had not previously expected. 
“The Ideal” hive contains no such 
clumsy inconvenience as an interme- 
diate honey-board or queen-excluder, 
and is not troubled with brace-combs ! 

«The Ideal” surplus chamber is 
composed of end and side boards, like 
a box with no top or bottom ; but it is 
provided with a cross-strip at the bot- 
tom for the foot-corner of the frames 
to rest upon. The sides of the cham- 
ber are preferably supplied with mov- 
able portions, held in place by a simple 
contrivance. If desired, the movable 
parts may be of glass, for convenience 
in observing the bees at work on the 
sections. When these parts are re- 
moved, room is given to move the 
frames laterally, into or out of the 
chamber. This is of itself a very great 
convenience and advantage. The 
chamber will hold five frames exclu- 
sive of separators, and may be con- 
veniently used as a temporary hive for 
summer or for a nucleus. 

In winter, when placed above the 
brood-nest and surrounded by forest 
leaves, peet, moss, or other suitable 
material, and with a proper cushion 
over the top, it cannot be excelled as 
a means of warmth, at the same time 
securing absorption of moisture and 
efficient ventilation. The bees thus 
cared for on the summer stands will 
be comfortable in the severest weather, 
and the combs dry, pure and clean. 

‘«The Ideal” separators are entirely 
of wood, and of the size of the frame. 
The separator is edged all around by a 





band, like unto the frame of a school- 
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boy’s slate. The babi serves the pur- 
pose of keeping the edges of the sec- 
tions just bee-space from the body of 
the separator, thus allowing the bees 
free access to all parts of the chamber 
in the same manner as, though with 
better result than, by the use of four- 
open-side sections. 

The development of «The Ideal” 
hive is the result of laborious thought 
and investigation, added to persistent 
and careful. practical experiment dur- 
ing many years, and apiarists who have 
enjoyed the privilege of using it, are 
delighted with the result, ‘and are 
pleased to speak of itas ‘the laugh- 
ing success” of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in the matter of apiculture. 
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MOVING BEES. 


How to Prepare the Hives to 
Do it Safely. 


Written for the Farm, Stock and Home 
BY F. C. ERKEL. 


I have had considerable experience 
in hauling and shipping bees, and I 
find that they will stand a great deal 
more moving than most people think. 
One time I moved 35 colonies 13 miles 
by wagon over the roughest roads I 
ever traveled ; there were a number of 
log bridges we had to cross, and out of 
the 350 combs in those 35 hives only 3 
were found broken, the greater part of 
those were only one year old, and I 
do not think more than 15 or 20 had 
wire in the frames. 

To successfully move bees, the bot- 
tom as well as the top of the frames 
should be securely fastened, so they 
will not shuck together and kill the 
bees. To fasten the bottom of the 
frames, cut ten notches in a stick one 
inch wide, or just wide enough to cor- 
respond to the ten frames; or you 
might drive small nails through a thin 
strip in such a way that a nail will 
come between every two frames. Now, 
with smoker in hand, pry up the hive 
from the bottom-board, and give them 
a puff or two of smoke to drive them 
out of the way ; then, before they get 
time to come down, slip the projection 
on the notched stick, or the nails be- 
tween the frames, using one, or better, 
two of these sticks ; let down the hive, 
and the frames cannot get out of place. 
I generally fasten the top of the frames 
by placing a thin strip of enamel cloth 
on top of them, and carefully shove, 
not pound, }-inch wire brads through 
the strip and down into the frames. 

If itis warm weather, and the bees 
are to be on the road for sometime, 
they must have plenty of ventilation. 
This must be regulated according to 
the weather. Sometimes it would be 
advisable to remove the enamel cloth 


and put a wire screen over the peat 
of the top; but, as a general thing, I 
pull back the enamel cloth two, three 
or four inches from the end and fasten 
wire screen over thisopening. Do not 
nail up the entrance, but put wire-cloth 
over that too, which will give circula- 
tion through the hive. 

If you move your bees by wagon, 
put a wood-rack on a lumber wagon, 
nail boards inside the stakes, and fill 
up the space about two feet with hay, 
and then place the hives on the hay 
with the frames crossing the road-bed. 
I consider the hay better than springs. 

By following these instructions bees 
can be safely sent several hundred 
miles by express or freight; if to be 
sent by freight, however, I should 
place several thicknesses of old cloths 
wrung out in water, over a part of the 
wire-cloth. If they have young brood, 
they need water anyway. 

Le Sueur Co., Minn. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 3.—Darke County Union, at Greenville, Ohio. ¥ 
J. A. Roe, 8ec., Union City, Ind. 
Aug. 20.—Northern Illinois, at Guilford, Ils. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
Aug. ot~aniaieee, at Fisherville, Ont. 
EK. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
Sept. —.— Maine, at Igvermpore Falls, Me. 
- Fuller, Sec., Oxford, Me, 
Sept, 5.—Erie County, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
. L. Hershiser, Cor. Sec., Big Tree Corner, N. Y. 
Dec. 4, 6.—International, at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
R. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont. 
&@~ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Epb. 











Se‘'sfactory Vield.—E. W. Grin- 
nell, Casey, Iowa, on July 10, says: 





The white clover yield has been 
very satisfactory here. At the com- 
mencement of the flow, the combs were 
entirely empty of honey ; now combs 
and supers are well filled. White 
clover has come up thicker than before 
the drouth. The bee-keeper smileth, 
and is made glad by the change. Bass- 
wood will be a short crop. 


Bees Have Done Well.—E. J. 
Hiatt, Chester Hill, O., on July 12, 
1889, says: 

Bees are doing very well here this 
season. White clover is abundant, 
but it is beginning to fail some. The 
best of the honey season is about over. 
I have 22 colonies in Simplicity hives, 
and winter them packed in chaff on 








the summer stands. 





Best Season : to SE os a a. 
Chandler, New London, Minn., on July 
13, 1889, writes : 


This is the best season, so far, for 
honey that we have had for several 
years. Nearly every colony of bees in 
this vicinity has swarmed, and the 
hives are filled with brood and honey. 
A part of mine have stored some in 
the sections from honey-dew. The 
basswood began to open yesterday. 
There are insects destroying the bloom 
here. At present the prospect i8 very 
promising for a good crop. The golden- 
rod is growing finely, and has no ip. 
sects on it yet. I think that it is going 
to bloom earlier than common. It is 
my choice for the National flower. 


—————_ 0 > eo —_____— 


Honey Crop Yet to Come.—H. 
H. Knapp, Danbury, Conn., on July 
11, 1889, writes : 


I started with 16 colonies of bees the 
past spring, and increased them to 25. 
I had more swarms, but I put them 
back again where they came from. 
White clover has been very aburdant 
in Western Connecticut, but no honey, 
as it has been too wet for the secretion 
of any nectar. Ido not believe that 
they stored five pounds of surplus dur- 
ing the white clover season. Breeding 
has gone ahead with a rush, and bees 
are working on sumac now, and have 
been putting in honey for the last three 
days. Our crop, if any, is yet to come. 
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The Union—Lucky Streak.— 
D. Y. Kennady, Batavia, Iowa, on 
July 11, 1889, says : 


Isend $1.00 to pay my dues asa 
member of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. | 
have thought for a long time that | 
and all other bee-keepers should be- 
long to it. My bees, as well as myself, 
are in luck this season; if the honey- 
flow remains as good as to-day, for 
one week longer, [ will have at least 
5,000 pounds of fine honey. 








(7e0. 


Sell-the Honey at Home. 
E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich., on July 18, 
1889, writes : 


Where is the surplus honey crop? 
Echo answers, ‘‘Where?” While 4 
few reports are coming in, of a fair 
yield, it is very evident “that the crop 
of white honey is going to fall far 
short of the average ; but there is still 
a silver lining to this dark cloud, if 
properly manipulated. The large mat- 
kets are entirely bare, prices are rang- 
ing high, and if we do not rush our 
honey (what we have) upon the mat- 
ket too early, we may realize a £0 rd 








price for it. Clover is practically gone. 
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neither has produced honey as in 
days of yore; but swarming has been 
above the average. The prospects are 
good for a fall crop, but I believe that 
all the honey produced in this State 
this season can be sold at the home 
market, and a better profit realized 
than to ship to the cities; in fact, this 
is the great mistake of bee-keepers in 
general ; they seem to think it more 
business-like to ship to Chicago, New 
York or Boston, when the facts are 
that a little effort around home would 
realize them from 3 to 5 cents per 
pound more for their honey; and re- 
member this is all profit, the first cost, 
or cost of production, must be paid be- 
fore our margins begin. I certainly 
hope that the bee-keepers will profit 
by the lessons of the past, and thus get 
as much money from half a crop, as 
they usually do from a full one. 





Basswood Rich in Nectar.—J. 
F. Eikenberry, Greene, Iowa, on July 
16, 1889, writes : 


Bees have been doing well ever since 
the white clover began to bloom, and 
the linden nectar is very rich and in 
great quantity in this locality. I 
started out with about 50 colonies, 
and have increased them to 69. I have 
a large quantity of honey almost ready 
to take off. I have taken 325 pounds of 
extracted honey, which is something 
unusual at this season of the year, in 
this climate. 


Good White Clover Vield.—B. 
Volkering, East Farmington, Wis., on 
July 14, 1889, says : 


Bees have been booming for the last 
month or more. I have some colonies 
each of which have filled 72 one-pound 
sections from white clover alone. I 
do not expect to get much honey from 
busswood, for the nearest trees are 
two miles distant. The buds are just 
beginning to open. Iam well pleased 
with the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL—in 
fact I could not get along without it. 











Dragging Out Bees—Dummies. 
—Matthew Rebholz, Kane, Ky., on 
July 13, 1889, writes : 


1. What was the matter with my 
bees P. The first week in May one of 
my colonies dragged out young, live 
bees, and piled them up in front of 
the hive. These young bees were ap- 
parently just hatched. The next day 
2 other colonies did the same, and so 
it went on through my whole apiary of 
l4 colonies. The dragging out lasted 
about two days. Now what was the 


aes 
and basswood is in full bloom, but 





reason of it? 2. Since I have been 
reading the Bre Journal, I came 
across the word ‘‘ dummies,” and as I 
am yet somewhat young in bee-keep- 
ing, I would like to know what is 
meant by it. 


[l. They were short of stores, and 
destroyed the brood to prevent destitu- 
tion and starvation. 

2. A “dummy” is a close-fitting 
division-board, used for contracting 
the brood-chamber when that is de- 
sirable.—Eb. } 





. 


Bees on Scales.—E. E. Smith, 
Clayton, Mich., on July 12, 1889, says: 





I received the new scales all right, 
and Iam well pleased with them. I 
put a colony of bees on the scales this 
morning early, and they gained 16 
pounds for their day’s work. 


[That is a good day’s work for one 
colony.—ED. ] 


2e @ veo 


Caring for Honey—Uniting.— 
Judge Ware, Maywood, Ky., asks these 
queries : 


Please answer the following ques- 
tions: 1. After taking the honey from 
the hive, what is the best plan to take 
care of about 200 pounds for family 
use ? that is, to protect it from the 
wax-moth, ants, etc. ? 2. How shall I 
proceed to break up a colony of bees, 
and give them to 10 other colonies ? I 
want to give each one of the 10 a 
frame of bees and brood to strengthen 
them. 


[1. See page 454 of last week’s issue. 
2. Sprinkle all the colonies with pep- 
permint water, and then give them 
each the desired frame.—Eb. } 





-_——- + + 





Sweet Clover and Figwort. 
L. R. Williams, Paris, Texas, on July 
8, 1889, writes : 


1. I send a piece of a plant—we 
call it ** bee-clover.” It grows from 4 
to 6 feet high, and comes up early in 
the spring from the old stalk (or 
roots). 2. I send one piece of another 
plant. It has large leaves. Please 
give the proper names, and which is 
best for honey, if either are good. 


fl. The first plant sent by Mr. 
Williams is common sweet clover, or 





melilot. 2. The other isfigwort. Both | 
are most admirable honey-plants. I} 
doubt if any plant is better for bees | 
than sweet clover.—A. J. Coox.] ! 





Healthfulness of Bee-Keeping, 
ete.—John B. Davis, Council Hill 
Station, Ills., on July 15, 1889, writes : 


During the five yearsI have kept 
bees, my health has been good, but for 
20 years before, at times I suffered 
from indigestion, and paid many dol- 
lars for medicine which often did no 
good. I never used honey until I kept 
bees ; now I eat lots of it, and I think 
that the honey has wrought the change. 
Ihad 7 colonies in the spring, and 
have 12 now. I have extracted 550 
pounds of nice white clover honey, and 
in a day or two I will extract about 200 
pounds more. I made a solar wax- 
extractor as described in the BEE 
JOURNAL, and it does its work so well 
that when I see the wax running into 
the pans, I feel sorry that I did not 
make one before. 





CES). ee 
Bee-House—Good Season.—H. 
A. Morgan, Brazil, Ind., on July 11, 
1889, says: 
I have 35 colonies of bees in good 
condition. They are doing better here 





this year than for 4 or 5 years. I have 
a bee-house, and it is a success. 
A Profusion of Bloom.—Milton 





Newlin, Georgetown, Ills., on July 12, 
1889, writes : 


I send a flower to be named, as the 
bees love to work on it early and late, 
and it continues to bloom for quite 
awhile. I have some Chapman honey- 
plant nearly ready to bloom. It looks 
excellent. Linden bloom is almost a 
failure in this locality. White clover 
has been very good. I had some 
Alsike clover, and the bees kept a per- 
fect hum all the day long on it, for 
quite awhile. 

[The flower is one of the asters—ex- 
cellent for honey.—Eb. } 

ometiahiitiicentin 


A Swarm on a Carriage.—Wwm. 
Oldfield, Tickfaw, La., writes : 


As a most curious instance of selec- 
tion by bees, of an object to settle on, 
I will tell you of what I saw in New 
Orleans on April 4. Iwasstanding on 
the gallery of the St. Charles Hotel, 
when, seeing a large crowd gathered 
around a hack, I thought there must 
have been an accident, and went down 
to the street to ascertain, and was con- 
siderably surprised to find that the 
attention of the crowd was attracted 
and retained by observing a very large 
swarm of bees which had settled on 
the handle of a carriage which stood 
immediately opposite the St. Charles 
Hotel. The bees were entirely good- 
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natured, and though hundreds of peo- 
ple had gathered around, notwith- 
standing the angry remonstrances of 
the hack-driver. No one, I believe, was 
stung, neither were the horses. The 
driver, having procured a sugar-keg, 
succeeded in housing the swarm with- 
out accident, which he deposited inside 
of his vehicle, and, mounting his box, 
drove off with his novel fare, that 
doubtless will not forget to richly pay 
the bill for transportation when their 
coupons mature in the fall. 





An Immense Honey-Flow.—H. 
S. Hackman, Peru, Ills., on July 16, 
1889, says : 


There are now but a small number 
of colonies of bees in this locality, but 
the honey-flow is immense at present. 
Bees have swarmed a good deal, ex- 
cept mine (for a lack of honey-flow at 
a certain time after fruit-blossom) 
have failed to swarm, and are now 
strong and doing well. 








Honey in California.—P. W. 
McFatridge, Ontario, Calif., on July 
8, 1889, writes : 


It seems that there will be a short 
honey crop here this year. One of my 
neighbors, three miles away, got 100,- 
000 pounds of extracted honey last 
year, which he sold at 6 to 6} cents 
per pound at wholesale ; $6,000 is not 
so bad from 600 colonies. I have 10 
colonies, and expect to increase them 
to 10 more before next spring. I think 
that my bees brought in honey and 
pollen every day last winter. We do 
not have to fuss with bee-cellars and 
chaff hives here. The cheapest kind 
of hives with a board on top, with a 
stone on to keep it from being blown 
off, is all that our bees ask of us. The 
honey product of this county, last year, 
was 435 tons. How is that for one 
county ? 





Bee-Keeping in Florida.—wW. 
S. Hart, Hawk’s Park, Fla., on July 
12, 1889, writes: 


In January and February the season 
promised well, and the bees gathered 
some honey, but brood-rearing was 
behind the average year. In March 
our usual drouth came, and stopped 
the preparations for swarming, so that 
very little increase by swarming was 
made, and as the hives were full of 
brood—13 and 14 Langstroth frames 
of it in several of my hives—they used 
up honey very rapidly, and soon re- 
quired feeding. I gave my 96 colonies 
about 2} barrels of honey, saved over 
for that purpose, which carried them 
through. In May they began to gather 





from saw-palmetto, and other sources, 
and on June 14 I began extracting, 
and took about seven barrels. They 
filled the hives about half full again, 
and then the flow checked up, and has 
been very light ever since. The black 
mangrove is now opening, and al- 
though it is very late for it, we still 
hope for a fair crop from it, as it 
promises a very full bloom. The bees 
generally are hardly in as good condi- 
tion to work upon it as usual—in fact I 
know of no one within ten miles of 
here who has taken any honey thus 
far, besides myself. 


Bright Prospects.—John Krahl, 
St. Joseph, Mo., on July 10, 1889, says: 


My 50 colonies of bees are doing 
finely, and the prospect is bright for 
sometime to come, as we hada good 
rain last night, which will put new 
vigor into white clover and other 
flowers. 





Less than Half a Crop.—bB. H. 
Standish, Evansville, Wis., July 16, 
1889, says : 

The white honey harvest is practi- 
cally closed here. We had a full 
bloom, but of short duration, and 
little honey. Comparing it with 1886, 
I find that then I extracted eight times, 
and this year but three times. 
The comb honey product doubtless 
will not compare as favorably. So it 
is safe to say that we have less than 
three-eighths of a full crop. I have 
kept bees for ten years, and now have 
300 colonies. 











White Clover—Little Honey. 
—J.C. Zimmermann, Wabash, Ind., 
on July 16, 1889, says: 


Bees wintered well here, but cool 
weather in fruit-bloom kept them from 
gathering much stores ; quite a drouth 
followed, and after that we had a very 
wet and cold spell, so that quite a 
number of colonies had to be fed—in 
fact some bee-keepers (?) left some to 
starve at that time. But since about 
June 12, it has been tolerably fair 
weather for the bees. There is more 
white clover here than I ever saw be- 
fore, but for as much white clover as 
there is, I never saw the bees work on 
it less than they do thisseason. They 
seem to work on the linden more than 
on anything else. There were several 
days of rain again, so that bees could 
not get out at all. The plentiful rain 
keeps up the white clover right along ; 
if it only would yield a little more 
honey. The honey crop will not be 
what was anticipated in the spring. I 
do not think that it will be over half a 
crop, from present indications. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Swarms Prevented.—L. Way. 
man, Chanute, Kans., on July 15, 189. 
writes : 


I extracted 68 pounds the day after 
receiving a honey-extractor. My bees 
are doing well. I started in the spring 
with 23 colonies, in different kinds of 
hives, in all kinds of shapes; I trans. 
ferred them into hives that are large, 
the brood-frames being 13x14 inches, 
with a super above. It holds nine 
brood-frames:1} inches thick. The 
super holds 42 one-pound sections, 
4ix4}. The resultis that I have not 
had a swarm this season. I think that 
bees will not swarm so much in these 
hives. 





Extraordinary Honey-Year.— 
S. H. Burgess, Chesser, Ala., on July 
15, 1889, writes : 


We have had an extraordinary year 
for honey. Bees have gathered large 
quantities of nectar, and increased 
wonderfully ; the honey is of extra 
quality. The movable-frame hive has 
moved forward beyond expectation, 
and the old-fogies declare it an im- 
provement worthy of great honor. 
Honey ‘‘ slinging” is now the talk. 


—___—__ +e @-e—______ 


The Season in Ohio.—L. G. 
Reed, Kent, O., on July 12, 1889, says: 


What is the matter with Ohio? In 
looking over the different reports | 
observe that there isa dearth of re- 
ports from this great State. I put 45 
colonies into winter quarters, and lost 
one from starvation, and 5 from being 
queenless, which left me 39 colonies ; 
15 of those were only strong enough 
to cover from 2 to 6 frames. They 
built up rapidly during the latter part 
of April and the forepart of May, but 
dwindled heavily during the last two 
weeks of May and the first week in 
June, on account of cold, rainy 
weather ; but since that time they have 
built up rapidly, and many of them 
have cast swarms, but they have not 
stored honey in the surplus cases any- 
thing like what they ought to have 
done, considering the amount of bloom. 
What the season will develop yet, is 
among the uncertainties, and will be 
reported later on. I like the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL above all bee-litera- 
ture, and always enjoy solid comfort in 
reading it. May its editor live long, 
and be healthy, wealthy and happy. 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Josep! 
Greiner. Price, 2& cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the’ practical 
potato-grower, and explainge"the author's 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 








for sale at this office. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 
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Your Fall Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes, 


It You Lave near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
ofhoney. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 44x44 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000, 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bek JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 








In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
emunerative prices. See list on the second 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

of both. Club 
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Canadian Honey Producer... 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant). 
Cook’s Manuai (old edition) 
Doplittle on Queen-Kearing. . 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 


Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
How to Pro te Fruit...... per 
History of National Society..1 50.... 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





New Posters for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, printed in two colors, have just 
been printed, and will be sent free to all 
who can use them. They are very hand- 
some, and will “set off’? an exhibit at 
Fairs. It will tell Bee-Keepers how to 
subseribe, for ‘Subscriptions Received 
Here” is quite prominent at the bottom. 

We will also send sample copies of the 
BEE JOURNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified 
a week or ten days in advance where to 
send them. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............- 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5,00 


aw Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Apiary Register.— All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 
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An Elegantly Lilustrated Monthly for the 


FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely embellished with Magnificent 
and costly Engravings. 

The Illustrated Home Journal is a moral, 
high-toned and intellectual educator, and is 
invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each Number of it contains 36 
pages. 

Its stories are elevating in tone, as well as 
charmingly thrilling and captivating ; its his- 
torical and biographical sketches are fascinat- 
ing and delightful; its Department for “ Our 
Young Folks” is enticing and alluring ; and its 
miscellaneous matter leads to the higher life, 
andthe moulding of more beautiful thoughts 
and affections. 

It should be found in every family, and 
should take the place of the impure and trashy 
publications, which now abound, and are a 
curse to the rising generation. 


One Dollar a Year.—It is now demonstrated 
that the ILLusTRATED Hom= JOURNAL will 
attain a very large circulation, and so we have 
concluded to reduce the subscription to the 
popular price of one dolar a year. This change 
will take effect at once, and we shall give all 
our subscribers the benefit of this reduction, 
from the commencement of their subscriptions. 


A Gold Watch Given Away.—To any one 
(lady or gentleman) who will send us fifty 
subscribers, we will give a nice Gold Watch— 
(instead of all other premiums and offers). It 
will be an Elgin Movement, Stem-Winder, 
Stem-Setter, and have a finely-engraved Gold- 
filled case (warranted to wear 15 years), and all 
of the most modern improvements. 


We invite you to send to us, and secure your 
town, village or ward of city, as a field to work 
in, giving us the assurancethat you will occupy 
it, and then we will give you the exclusive 
territory. We will send you circulars, sub- 
scription blanks, and sample copies, free of 
charge. You will then be ready to begin work 
and get the fifty subscribers. Should you 
fail to get as many as fifty, you can send 25 
subscribers and $10 extra for the watch ; or 10 
subscribers and $16 extra. 

You cannot fail, in this way, to get the 
watch, even if you do not complete your club. 
But with such a valuable and interesting peri- 
odical at a dollar a year, fifty subscribers can 
easily be obtained in every town or village. 
Just try it and see how easy it is to do so. 

Now for earnest workand good pay for 
it! Anice Gold Watch for every one who 
will give a few days’ work for it ! 


The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, one year, for $1.75. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





For 50 colonies (120 pages).......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... .... 125 
* 9200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


23 & 925 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 
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Ifoney and Beeswax Market. 


MILWAUKBE. 


HONEY.—Old crop nearly 7o~. and new begins 

to appear, ne Seen.” a bein ine. We quote: New 

white 1-lbs., 1 tracted, white, in barrels 

and kegs, 7@8c.; in tin and pails, mesg Cc. 
“KESWAX.— —23@ 


28. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Onn y —<n6 crop all gone. New 1-lbs., 16@18c.; 


July 16. 


2-lbs., 14c. No California is in the market. Ex- 

tre veted, white, 9c.; ambe 

July 17. HAMBLIN & BHA R&S, 514 Walnut Bt. 
CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.—New crop is appearing, and prices range 
from 15@17c. An active market is not looked for 
till later. Extracted, new crop, 7@8c. Very light 
receipts, and few sales. 

BEHSW AX,—25e. R. A. BURNETT. 

July 1. 161 South Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—O'd crop of 1 and 2 pound white clover 
honey exhausted, but considerable 1-lb. buckwheat 
is being offered. Our first receipts of new I-pound 
white clover were in this week, and is selling at 14@ 
15¢.; dark 1-1bs., on 10@1le. Extracted, dull, 6@8c. 


BEES WAX.—25 
a T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


July 11. 
DETROIT. 
HONEY.—No pomeeees honey in the market, and 
sales are slow at 12@15¢ 
BEKSBWAX.— 24@200. 
June 22. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—New white comb in 1-lb. sections sells 
at 16@17c. White extracted, 7@7\éc.; dark, in bar- 
rels, 6c. An active demand is not expected before 
Se 1. No new extracted in me 1 saa 

PKESWAX, —None in the mark 
July 20. CLEMONS, CLOON & rina cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y.—Extracted, bright. 64c; dark, 54¢c. The 
=o is slow. 
BE WA e—fenree at 23c. for p 
July oN D.G. TUTT & CO. Deetedal St. 


NEW YORE. 
HONEY.—Extracted in good demand. We quote : 
Fine orange-bloom at from 7@7‘<c.; off grades of 

Soaeere 60@70c. per gallon. 
BSW AX ere at 2644@27\%e. for good. 
ILDRE'TH BRUs. & SEGELKEN, 


June 6. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—Not a case of comb honey in our store— 
something unknown for a long time. Expecting the 
new crop every ou. Price will be about isc. We 
have some new Vermont extracted white clover, 
which sells at 8@9c. 

BEESWAX.—None on han 
July 10. BLAKE & RIPLEY. 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
and 12@15c. for fair to choice comb. Demand slow, 
and arrivals are fair of the new crop. 

BEESW AX.—Demand is good—2vu@22c. per lb. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


July 13 C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Alfalfa Clover.—fFor cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Cheap Extracted Honey. — We 
have a keg of DARK HONEY, weighing 
164 pounds, net, suitable for feeding to bees, 
which we will sell at 6 cemts per pound, 
delivered on the cars here. 





Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold a quart, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw, The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to reguiate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
iost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


Many Good Advertisers invite our 
readers to send for their descriptive Circu- 
lars, etc. It will pay to get these, and see 
what is for sale, by whom, at what prices, 
and what things are offered. Every one 
can learn something in this way. Please 
always tell advertisers where you saw their 
cards; they like to know, and we like to 
have them. 


Prang’s National Flower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 
plates of the two most popular candidates for 
selection as the National Flower of America. 
It also has two-poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 
selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
costs 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 
office. 

We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. it is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 









THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage, 


The Date on the wrapper label oj 
your paper indicates the end of the mont) 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 

The Darke County Union Boe Roopers’ Socie 


we 
ty will holda meeting at Greenville, O., on August 
3, 1889. J. A. "Roz, Sec. 





OOOO eee 


A duertisements. 


PPS SS FES ERLE SEALE INO INOS SLUR UNFUNNY, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


U NTESTED QUEENS, 65 seenes—10 for 
$6.00. Select Tested, $1.50. One and ? 
cent y ett taken when Money Orders can. 
not be had. Make Money Orders payable at 
Nicholasville. Can send by Return Mail. 


July ist, 1889. J.T. WILSON, 
LITTLE HICKMAN, Jessamine Co., KY. 
28A2t— 30Etf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 


Ts new size of our Tapering 


th the other sizes, having the top 
 —: turned over, and has a bail or 
3 vi convenient 

@ and, when 
fied with honey, makes a nove! and 
attractive smal ‘package, that = 

be sold for 20 cents or less. Man 

paar renner he will buy it in order to give the children : 
handsome toy pel. Price, 75 cents per dozen, 
or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILI8 












The Hive and Honey-Bee, and Dadant’s 


Foundation. See advertisement in another column. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


O= Untested Seem, 75 f= 3 for $2; 

one Tested Queen, $1.2. 

Pound and Nucleus. H. e FRAME y 
10E13t NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


THis 


BEE-KEEPERS' REVIEW 


A 50 - CENT MONTHLY that gives the 

cream of Apicultural Literature ; points 
out errors and fallacious ideas; and it gives, 
each month, the views of leading bee-keepers 
upon some special topic. Three Samples 
Free. 








W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
26Etf 613 Wood St., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


“and Practices BE, A. ay yeaa 


“ene. has for 8 rs made the 
oney hs Exclus 
© ene. ‘ 


BY DR. C.-C. MILLER. 








Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wort 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


